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gandoura of tulle with a design in it, ordinarily nothing more or
less than common white lace curtain stuff. All the materials
hang limp, and flutter when they run. Round the waist a broad
ceinture, and over the shoulders a little bodice. On the head a
conical cap, almost always of crimson velvet more or less orna-
mented with gold thread. Children and unmarried girls wear
the caps with a strap under the chin; married women tie them
on with a colored handkerchief, besides the strap. Their hair
is fringed square just over the eyebrows, and plaited down the
back; the operation of dyeing it dark brownish wine-color re-s
quires several days, during which time they appear certainly at a
disadvantage. Henna is made into a mushy paste and plastered
all over the head, as much as the hair, being tied up all pver,
can hold in place, and even more, for it runs down the neck,
the cheeks, and into the ears. The process gives somewhat the
appearance of a head modelled in wax, with the hair studied in
masses. The palms of the hands, the fingers, and the feet and
toes are also stained. A charming little neighbor of mine, who
lived near my hotel window, was missing for several days; I af-
terwards found her sitting mournfully near her own door-sill, all
the forearm and hand very much swollen; she had been under-
going the painful operation of having her person beautified by
lozenges, stars, and stripes, pricked in with needles and dyed
with Indian-ink, or something of the kind. To make one job
of it, she had her head plastered with henna at the same time.
So much for coquetry. I offered my sympathy. " Ah, my little
friend, to be beautiful you must suffer," I said to her, and my
young factotum put my words into good Arabic. She had noth-
ing the matter with her heels, however, although they were of
a deep burnt-sienna, for she made use of them to carry herself
into her house in a flash, forgetting for the moment her lame
. arm, which she had been so tenderly nursing.